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THE ART AND BUSINESS OF 
STORY WRITING. 





It has come to be more and more clearly 
recognized of recent years that story-writ- 
ing is an art, and that like other arts it can 
be taught, not successfully to every one 
perhaps, but, like painting and music, to 
those who have natural talent and are will- 
ing to study and practise and work to 
develop their talent with the best results. 
A few years ago there was practically no 
printed guidance for students of the art of 
story-writing excepting what they could get 
from reading criticisms and reviews, with a 
few books and occasional periodical essays 
treating in a broad way of the general 
principles underlying the art of fiction, with 
reference chiefly to the novel. Of late 








years, however, there have been published 
a dozen or more books dealing with the 
art of short-story writing in a definite 
practical way, so that the technique of story- 
writing is now set forth in rules, which the 
writer may study and apply with more or 
less advantage, according to his natural 
ability. One of the latest of these books, 
“The Art and the Business of Story-Writ- 
ing,” by Walter B. Pitkin,* is in a certain 
sense authority, because its author is associ- 
ate professor of philosophy in the school of 
journalism of Columbia University, and he 
expounds in the book the principles which 
have guided his instruction in the school. 
He tells us that these principles have been 
employed during the past three years in 
teaching about two hundred students, of 
whom nearly fifty have been journalists and 
unattached professional writers. “Stories 
prepared merely as class exercises in that 
period have been sold to all types of peri- 
odicals, including the Atlantic Monthly, 
Everybody’s, the American, the Outlook, and 
many others equally prominent. Incomplete 
records show that for these same schoolroom 
products the students have received nearly 
five thousand dollars. Most of the manu- 
scripts, though not the best of them, came 
from previously unsuccessful pens.” 

After discussing in his Introduction the 
purposes of writing fiction, Mr. Pitkin in his 
first chapter takes up the quéstion, “ What is 
a short story?” “The short story ideal,” he 
says, “is a fusion of two artistic ideals, one 
American, the other French. Poe best ex- 
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pressed the former, and Maupassant the 
latter. The American ideal is ‘The Single 
Effect.’ The French ideal is ‘The Dramatic 
Effect.. The short story is, therefore, a 
narrative drama with a single effect.” What 
is the single effect? According to Poe, the 
“brief tale” is not a work of art unless it 
produces a unified impression on the reader. 
Dramatic narrative, as Mr. Pitkin says, is 
much less easily defined. “What we 
vaguely call plot and discern in the modern 
story is the dramatic quality... . « A plot is 
a climactic series of events, each of which 
both determines and is determined by the 
characters involved. ... There must be a 
climax, an event remarkable in some re- 
spect; and something must happen to the 
character as a result of something which he 
has done; and the character must express 
himself in the episodes. In other words, 
every story whose excellence is generally 
admitted is more than a picture of character, 
more than a good complication, more than a 
fragment of biography, and more than an 
exciting episode. It is all these together, 
and in it they are so arranged that the 
reader is surprised by what happens ¢o the 
hero, and thrilled by what the hero does to 
each situation. This thrill is the thrill of 
drama only if the hero somehow exhibits 
his human nature by conduct in a crisis.” 

Every narrative contains three basic 
factors, and these three directions of 
emphasis result in three fundamental types 
of story. The single effect is produced, 
now in character drawing, now in the 
dramatic intensity of the plot, and now in 
the sensuous quality of the setting. And the 
resulting types are commonly called, re- 
spectively, (1) the character story; (2) the 
complication story; (3) the atmosphere 
story. Intensification of more than one of 
the three factors gives four more types: (4) 
the character-complication story; (5) the 
character-atmosphere story; (6) the com- 
plication-atmosphere story; (7) the three- 
phase story. 

The well-modeled short story must admit 
of being read easily at a single sitting. 
If the plot is intrinsically simple and swift 
no compression is demanded. The natural 





telling of any plot suited to the short story 
will not exceed the proper bounds. The 
advice given to the writer to strike from his 
pages every phrase which is not absolutely 
indispensable to conveying his idea is deadly. 
It rests upon the fatal, all too easy, con- 
fusion of rhetorical compression with the 
suppression of irrelevant matter. It is a 
grave error to suppose that fine dramatic 
effects are to be produced by paring one’s 
narrative language down until it becomes 
the baldest possible report of the story 
facts. The outcome is a meagre report, 
excellent newspaper writing perhaps, but not 
dramatic narrative with a single effect. 

Taking up the question, what to write 
about, Mr. Pitkin says that the theme is 
limited by restraints set by the story form, 
those set by the writer’s knowledge and 
beliefs, and those set by his audience. The 
theme, in order to produce a single effect, 
must be one which can be adequately handled 
within the space of a single perusal. Editors 
have limited the story to an ordinary maxi- 
mum of 8,000 words (in England about 
6,000), and they sometimes deceive them- 
selves into believing that this measures the 
natural or proper size. This 8,000-word limit 
sets three restrictions upon the theme. It 
excludes all subjects which involve: (a) an 
intricate plot; (b) elaborate staging; (c) 
detailed interpretation. The author should 
learn two general rules: (a) A theme is unfit 
for a short story if its plot calls for a stag- 
ing so elaborate that there remains for the 
development of the dramatic narrative not 
space enough within the assigned limits of 
the story’s total length. (b) A theme is 
unfit, also, if its plot calls for the extensive 
Staging of situations which interrupt the 
dramatic narrative. 

As for what is good in the way of themes, 
editors assure us that “human interest” is 
the flavor and perfume of every excellent 
story. Psychologically, the interesting thing 
is the thing which provokes thought, and 
the thought-provoking situation is what we 
call a problem, so that “human interest” 
is confined to problems, and every good 
story is a problem story. 

The single effect in dramatic narrative is 
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generally produced, not by depicting a mere 
problem, but by depicting a conflict. And 
this conflict ends in one of two ways: (a) It 
brings out an act which is uniquely charac- 
teristic of the actor, or else (b) it finishes 
with a merely consistent act of violation. 
These are the only two clearly marked types 
of conduct which hold the reader’s interest 
to the last without altering its quality. 

In directing the short story writer how 
to produce the single effect, Mr. Pitkin says: 
“Pay no special attention to description of 
scenes, character drawing, philosophizing, or 
stylistic effects until you have stated all the 
essentials of the plot so clearly that the 
theme and the outcome and the single effect 
are apparent (though not necessarily vivid) 
and unequivocal. ... The story’s the thing, 
after all; and all its finish, its clever turns, 
its ingenious trappings, and its sparkling 
epigrams are but poor tinsel, once the drama 
which they overlay is veiled, blurred, or 
broken.” Why is it that so many news- 
paper men have become good story writers? 
“Tt is because the newspaper man becomes 
proficient in setting down the story, the 
whole story, and nothing but the story. The 
facts without trimmings he must deliver daily. 
Doing this, he masters the first and most 
important trick of story telling.” The be- 
ginner cannot do better than to imitate the 
newspaper man’s procedure in its essentials. 
Having an idea for a story, sketch it in the 
following form: — 
ee WN Ma i BEETS. Oo ees 
The main complication is............. 
The dominant character is.......... : 
The decisive character trait is........ 
. The crucial situation is............... 
Oe Ceeain 8s os i ont. 6 


Seep 


In answering these questions, do not use 
single words or phrases. Use declarative 
sentences, whenever possible. Other modes 


of expression are hazy and may only con- 
ceal a vagueness in your own mind. Next, 
draw up a bald report of the story in less 
than five hundred words, mentioning only as 
much as is needed to make it absolutely 
State it as if you were reporting an 
Finally, 


clear. 
actual happening for a newspaper. 








expand it so as to produce the strongest 

possible single effect. What the simple re- 
port must contain is the first matter to be 
settled after the general idea of the story 
has been hit upon. The writer must fix upon 
his material before concerning himself with 
its literary form. Now, this material in- 
cludes: (a) The circumstances giving rise to 
the main complication; (b) the persons 
actively involved in the main complication; 
(c) the main complication itself; (d) the 
character trait (if any) which shapes the 
course of events; (e) the crucial situation 
(sometimes ambiguously called the climax) 
in which the consequences of the initial com- 
plication reach their highest intensity; (f) 
the outcome or solution of the critical situa- 
tion (sometimes called the dénouement); 
(g¢) the import (or lesson) of the story, if 
it happens that this is as striking as the 
events themselves. 

To render the facts of the story is a re- 
porter’s task. Reporting, however, is not 
story-telling. The double ideal is fulfilled 
in a story when its items are selected and 
ordered so as to yield a single dramatic 
impression in a task which Mr. Pitkin calls 
integration. “In order to integrate a given 
set of items,” he says, “you must first fix 
sharply the particular single effect at which 
you are aiming. ... Having chosen the 
single effect which is to be stressed, the 
writer must select and report only those 
features of the characters, the setting, and 
the complication which produce that effect. 
And, if some features necessary to the 
coherent telling of the story do not produce 
the effect, they must be reported as color- 
lessly as possible, in order that they may 
not yield an antagonistic impression. Here 
we have, in new guise, the ancient and 
familiar rule of relevancy. Usually this has 
been applied chiefly to argumentation, and 
lately to plot; but it properly governs abso- 
lutely every detail of narrative. What its 
dictates are we must now inquire. Every 
element of a story may, of course, serve to 
heighten the total effect. But there are 
five kinds which do so in a_ superlative 
degree. They are: (1) The dominant char- 
acter; (2) the plot action; (3) the order of 
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events; (4) the point of view (a) toward the 
story (artist’s attitude), (b) within the story 
(angle of narration); (5) the atmosphere.” 

For handling the dominant character Mr. 
Pitkin gives four rules:— 

“1. Eliminate every trait and deed which 
dees not help peculiarly to make the 
character’s part in the particular story either 
intelligible or more open to such sympathy 
as it merits. 

“2. Do not describe a trait, or feature, 
or other peculiarity, if it can be portrayed 
in action that is relevant. 

“3. Paint in only the ‘high lights’; that 
is: (a) never employ a commonplace or 
merely accurate incident or other detail, if 
an unusual or acutely characteristic one can 
be found to depict the same trait equally 
well; (b) never qualify or elaborate a trait 
or episode merely for the sake of preserving 
the effect of the character’s full reality. 

“4. Depict in their true proportion all 
three phases of conduct, namely (a) sensing 
the crucial situation; (b) deliberating over 
its solution, and (c) solving it by decisive 
action.” 

To handle the plot action effectively, little 
technical skill is required. It raises only 
two questions worthy of discussion: The 
question of directness and the question of 
necessity. Action is direct which, in every 
complication, moves toward the crucial situa- 
tion. Only such events may be introduced 
as heighten the single effect, and they may 
be developed only up to the point at which 
they begin to obscure the plot action either 
by interrupting it or else by diverting interest 
from it to themselves. 

There are two typical errors in plot 
action. “An episode may violate either the 
first or the second clause of the general 
principle and thus give rise to two kinds 
of faulty action, which we may name: (a) 
Irrelevancy; (b) over-intensification.” As re- 
gards irrelevancy, many writers admit matter 
to their pages “because it is really con- 
nected with the story,” or “because, being 
connected with it in fact, it will lend a 
desirable air of reality to the tale,” but, as 
an artist striving to exhibit some single 
effect of a dramatic incident, a writer must 








suppress everything that does not make for 
this end. Over-intensification, unlike irrele- 
vancy, is a fault to which very good writers 
are susceptible. Indeed, it is the supreme 
literary virtue running wild. He who clearly 
perceives his theme, its best single effect, 
and the plot action is most likely to be 
carried away by them and to overdraw some 
significant feature. 

The order of events in a story is a stum- 
bling block. Not one beginner in twenty gets 
over it successfully, nor does more than one 
magazine story in five. “Everybody who 
has read manuscripts knows that the so-called 
‘story-sense’ and the knack of story-telling 
are two distinct gifts, almost as independent 
as the eyes are independent of the ears. 
Some writers conjure up delightful plots but 
cannot narrate them effectively, although 
they have all the details well in hand and 
write a flowing narrative style. Others, on 
the contrary, devise weak plots and seem to 
have little feeling for character and com- 
plication; but give them a plot and they 
dash off a capital story. There is a well- 
known story writer of to-day whose greatest 
successes have been built upon plots given 
to him by obliging editors, and whose 
desperate efforts at originality usually gain 
him admittance only to third-rate maga- 
zines.” 

Order in story-writing is important. 
“ Throughout his work, the student should 
keep in mind the principle of simplicity, 
which may be thus stated: Alter the his- 
torical order no more than is necessary.” 

With respect to the material of the story, 
there arise three special problems of order: 
(a) The opening event; (b) the closing 
event; (c) the distribution of events through- 
out the plot action. The opening event has 
two functions; it must awaken the reader’s 
interest in the story, and it must also carry 
him quickly into it. Mr. Pitkin distinguishes 
ten ways of getting a start, listing them in 
the order of their general excellence, noting 
that the fifth alone is often better than its 
rank. A story, he says, may open with:— 

Direct action: (1) Which reveals in some 
measure the setting, the characters, and the 
theme of the single effect; (2) which reveals 
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character only; (3) which reveals the setting 
only; (4) which reveals only the theme or 
the single effect. 

(5) A philosophical overture. (Anticipatory 
generalizations without action.) 

Indirect action: (6) Which reveals setting, 
characters, and the theme or single effect; 
(7) which reveals character only; (8) which 
reveals the setting only; (9) which reveals 
only the theme or single effect; (10) pure 
description. (No action and no anticipatory 
generalizations.) 

“In comparison with the opening, the 
closing event is no problem at all. The 
variety of endings is much less, and one’s 
choice is not supremely important. Further- 
more, the material is more plastic, and may 
be experimented upon freely without in- 
volving radical changes in the body of the 
story. There are three types of endings: (a) 
The direct dénouement; (b) the significant 
aftermath; (c) intepretative comment. The 
direct dénouement is the ideal finish of the 
pure dramatic story... . I cannot drop this 
topic without urging the student to study 
carefully the maturer stories of O. Henry, 
who surpasses all writers past and present 
in his mastery of the direct dénouement. 
What a host of his complications do not 
solve themselves until the last fifty words!” 

The author's point of view involves the 
question of style, which, Mr. Pitkin says, is 
in the first sense the result of mastering 
story technique; in the second sense, the 
result of mastering grammar and rhetoric; 
and, in the third sense, the result of the 
artist's attitude toward his material and all 
that pertains to it. 

Atmosphere in story writing is the 
emotional flavor of the place and time in 
which the dramatic events unfold. “ Many 
students,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ get the notion 
that environment is atmosphere; and so they 
fall into the technical blunder of trying to 
produce atmosphere by elaborate descrip- 
tions of scenery. Their belief is false and 
their practice only occasionally sound.” 

The business of the short’ story, reduced 
to its simplest terms, is a “ problem of three 
bodies”: (a) The reading public; (b) the 
author, and (c) the publisher. One thing 








should be borne in mind. The novel may 
successfully appeal to a single reading 
public; the short story must appeal to many. 
Again, the popular magazine shuns every 
topic which deviates much from the tastes 
of the supposed majority of the class or 
classes to which it appeals. Because of this, 
three types of short stories are unsuited to 
the average magazine: Satire, allegory, and 
the “fate drama.” The “fate drama” is 
the opposite of the “uplift story,” after 
which so many editors are sighing. Mau- 
passant’s “The Piece of String” would 
probably have been rejected by most Ameri- 
can magazines, because it is not pleasant 
reading. ‘ Most men and women are a little 
depressed by the thought that they are not 
the captains of their souls, and they do not 
wish to pay fifteen cents, still less thirty-five, 
for the depression. They get more than 
enough of it gratis every day. They read 
fiction, especially magazine fiction, either for 
pure pleasure or else for agreeable informal 
instruction.” Still, the “fate drama” is 
much loved and attempted by beginners. 
They should bear in mind that the magazine 
short story specializes in entertaining, not 
in conveying ideas. The fashion of maga- 
zine fiction has changed greatly in a genera- 
tion. No longer may the story writer insert 
a moral disquisition in the midst of a love 
scene. “He must write straight drama, 
weaving his thesis into it so deftly that he 
inseminates your mind without your knowing 
it. If he cannot accomplish this he fails al- 
together. But if he can, even imperfectly, 
his influence will exceed by a hundred-fold 
that of the old-school author-preacher. 
Many a high school graduate of the rising 
generation can grind out stories of the 
Maria Edgeworth stamp, but only a skilled 
and facile mind could produce a_fiction- 
sermon which a good modern magazine 
would publish.” 

On the side of technique in story writing, 
Mr. Pitkin says: “An entertaining article 
might be written on the business devices now 
employed by professional short story writers; 
the card catalogue, the ‘follow-up system,’ 
whereby one story which has pleased a public 
is announced as the first of a series; the 
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news clipping bureau, through which the 
specialist in high society stories receives raw 
material and the specialist in detective tales 
receives his matter, finished except in its 
dramatic form; and so on. But it is not 
important to instruct the learner in all these 
tricks of the trade.... Nine stories out 
of every ten are suggested, in one manner 
or another, by real episodes, and the variety 
of real episodes in any field or of any flavor 
is immeasurably richer than the range of any 
one man’s fancy. These two indisputable 
facts set the first rule of specialization, which 
is this: Get in touch with some phase of 
life; become intimate with something that is 
going on in the world. They also shape the 
second rule, which is this: Study one, and 
only one, emotional quality of your chosen 
phase of life, for a long time. 

“Fach learner should aim to order his 
work so as to produce the largest possible 
number of fairly good stories about his 
special subject. The lower grade of fiction 
produced in the course of practice generally 
finds a market, albeit a cheap one. On the 
other hand, heavy production of carefully 
worked out second and third rate stories 
indubitably hastens toward the high goal of 
every artist; namely, toward that degree of 
proficiency at which technical manipulations 
become habits. The first moment. of 
genuine artistry arrives when the writer be- 
gins to use, without thinking of them, all 
the cautions and principles which we have 
been discussing in this book. A few fortu- 
nates early acquire this ease without orderly 
help. To them technical instruction seems 
futile. They say they cannot think of the 
thousand and one precepts, nor do they have 
to. This is true. Technique is only a means 
to establishing habits of behavior. Once the 
latter are in full swing, thought of the 
mechanism drops out.” 

In connection with incessant exercise there 
is one task which surprisingly few beginners 
discharge, and that is imaginative experi- 
menting. “ Now, what is imaginative ex- 
perimenting? Well, it consists in the de- 
liberate manufacture of many combinations 
of characters and situations, in various 
orders and with various dramatic movements. 


Of the many resulting plots, usually the two 
or three best will alone prove worthy of 
writing; the rest go into the waste basket. 
Roughly speaking, there are two types of 
combination. First, you may invent a situa- 
tion, and then, keeping it unaltered, put 
different people into it and compare their 
behavior. Or, secondly, you may begin with 
a definite person— or with a character trait 
—and you may try it out in many situa- 
tions, seeking that one which brings out 
most vividly the chosen quality of human 
nature. Not until you have gone through 
these operations several times will you 
realize how prodigious is the host of widely 
differing stories which lurks potentially in a 
single character or in one situation. And 
after you have experimented much, you will 
perhaps turn the method to profit, by finding 
a character and a small field of situations 
which yield a dozen, or even a score, of 
stories. This is the richest of all finds. For 
each story in such a series helps to sell the 
next, and — what is still more valuable — the 
collection will be accepted more eagerly for 
publication in book form than a miscellany 
will. Almost every prominent professional 
writer of brief fiction to-day is producing 
such series; there is scarcely a magazine that 
is not always seeking them, and there are 
few fiction publishers who are not making 
favorable offers for the book rights. Thus 
the stories sell twice, bringing double profit; 
they associate the author’s name with a 
familiar character or theme and thereby add 
to his reputation, and, through the experi- 
menting they force him to, they ripen his 
technical skill wonderfully. 

“There remains one practical question: 
What are the story writer’s prospects? The 
answer is hard; for, when all is said and 
done, the chief factors of success and 
failure are the individual and his oppor- 
tunity, both of which defy rules and calcula- 
tion. There are fashions in fiction, as every- 
body knows; they are sometimes as capri- 
cious as the fashions in women’s rigging. 
The last decade has seen the story of the 
stupid life (miscalled realistic fiction) give 
way to half a dozen more thrilling types, 
such as the high-life story, the muck-raking 
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story, the whimsical story of every-day life, 
and even the story of high adventure (which 
Stevenson revived with such exquisite — even 


too exquisite—touch, and which to-day 
Jeffrey Farnol and others are shabbily 
counterfeiting). The change of fashions 


affects only the relative cash value of the 
different types of stories. What the hour 
approves is worth from two cents a word 
upward (there being no maximum). The 
untimely story, however beautiful, brings 
newspaper rates or even less (except when 
the value of the author’s name is added to 
it, or when the author turns it in on a 
contract). Now, even the best writer can- 
not produce steadily fine specimens of the 
more profitable style; and the fairly skilful 
one may count himself fortunate if he can 
hit it off once in four tries. Hence there 
are only two roads to money-making: The 
author may make his few fine stories so 
very fine that they earn him a reputation 
which will be added in dollars and cents to 
his less admired output; or, on the other 
hand, he may invent an enormous number 
of stories, write them without much atten- 
tion to finish, and make ‘quick sales and 
small profits.” Most professional writers 
choose the second course in the beginning 
of their careers, and by sheer bulk of pro- 
duction acquire a facile technique, a sense 
of story values and public taste, and a variety 
of information about life which, sooner or 
later, enable them to enter upon the other, 
pleasanter path. This may not be the 
course of genius, but it is that of the 
craftsman. 

“In the light of all this we may 
the writer’s chances of success as follows: 
The earning power of an author depends 
upon three factors: (1) His sympathy with 
contemporary tastes and thought; (2) the 
quantity of his monthly output; and (3) the 
ease of his technique. A marked decrease 
in any one of these must be offset by an 
increase in one or both of the others, if 
success is to be assured. Figures are 
dangerous here, but I venture to say that 
the person who, after a thorough study of 
technique, cannot write every month at least 


estimate 








two stories of average magazine length 
(4,500 werds, say) should not aspire to be- 
come a professional. I do not say that he 
must be able to sell two stories a month, 
nor that all that he writes at this speed shall 
wholly please him. The measure is ad- 
justed only to his narrative composition. If 
he can hold the pace, he probably has his 
technique well enough in hand to justify 
further efforts, and also his imagination is 
likely to be moderately vigorous. If he 
cannot hold it, he still may join the great 
majority, who write occasionally. This 
course may turn out to be quite advanta- 
geous. If a school teacher, let us say, can 
sell only five good stories a year, that adds 
from five hundred dollars to a thousand or 
more to the annual income.” 

To the story writer Mr. Pitkin says: 
“Form some habit of regular work. What 
it shall be you alone can decide, only let it 
be strenuous. Probably four hours of writ- 
ing every day is the least you should con- 
tent yourself with during the years in which 
you are mastering technique. Shun classic 
literature as a source of story ideas. Study 
it only for the pleasure of it, and for in- 
formation about technique and_ rhetoric. 
Read current magazines carefully, even those 
which you dislike. Watch the work of the 
more successful writers. Compare their 
themes with those which are being discussed 
by essayists, journalists, politicians, social 
workers, and other men of the world. Ob- 
serve to what extent fiction draws upon 
science, reform, and practical affairs for its 
underlying thoughts. Keep some record of 
every story idea that pops into your head, 
no matter how silly, or highflown, or clumsy 
it may be in its original form. Infinite are 
the possibilities of combining, weaving, and 
twisting thoughts, and what the result will 
be no man can foretell. Some great stories 
have had trivial, even ludicrous origin.” 

These extracts and abstracts give some 
idea of the value of Mr. Pitkin’s book. Its 
philosophy is practical, and those who are 
ambitious to do good work in story writing 
may study it with profit. 

Boston, Mass. 


Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 





to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than April, 
1912, it is necessary for them to send 
a remittance, or a request to continue send- 
ing the magazine, with a definite promise of 
payment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention ? 


The only good jokes, according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, are those that 
do not, intentionally or unintentionally, 
wound the sensibilities of any person or of 
any class, that -do not bring into ridicule 
things held sacred by any person or by any 
class, that do not openly or covertly belittle 
the affection, faith, hope, aspirations, or 
idealisms of any person or of any class, 
that are not vicious, impure, unfeeling, or 
vulgar in their tendencies. These limita- 
tions apply not only to jokes, but to literary 
work in general. 


«* 6 


The rewards of authorship are not always 
limousines and terrapin. We hear a good 
deal about the success of writers who de- 
mand and get—sometimes—a_ thousand 
dollars or more for a short story, and of 
others whose books sell to the number of 
hundreds of thousands of copies, with a 
roya'ty on every one, but the experience of 
the unsuccessful author, or of the author 
who is only moderately successful, is seldom 
set forth in print. One of this latter class, 
an Englishman, who calls himself “a minor 
novelist,” has recently told the tale of his 
career, and it certainly is not encouraging. 
In 1899 he wrote his first book, which con- 
sisted of about 100,000 words. It was re- 
fused by seventeen publishers, but the 
eighteenth publisher to whom he offered it 
paid him $225 for the copyright. With ex- 
penses deducted this amounted to about $175, 
but for his second book he got $250. It 
took him a year to sell his third book, for 
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which he received $150, and the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth books were sold for about the 
same amount. One of his later books 
brought him more than $750, but another, 
published afterward on the royalty plan, 
paid him no more than $100. Altogether in 
thirteen years he has produced fourteen 
novels published and three unpublished, with 
total receipts of about $3,230, or a little less 
than two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
Deducting the cost of typewriting and post- 
age, his fourteen novels have not brought 
him two hundred dollars apiece. He would 
not have got even $3,230 in fourteen years 
if he had not had the luck to serialize three 
of his novels, the price for serial rights in 
one case amounting to five hundred dollars. 
In all probability he has not won much fame, 
although he says his first book was sold out 
very quickly in England, and two impres- 
sions were disposed of in this country. 
Is it any wonder that he has announced his 
intention now of giving up literature and 
setting up as driver of a taxicab? 
W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Paul Lee Ellerbe, who wrote the story, 
“The Vacant Forty,” published in the 
March Lippincott’s, is a native of Alabama, 
twenty-nine years old, who for the last eight 
years has lived in Denver, where he is serv- 
ing as naturalization examiner in the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor 
(now the Department of Labor). “The 
Vacant Forty” is the first story that he has 
had published. 





Ida M. Evans, who had a story, entitled 
“An Uplifter,” in the Red Book for March, 
was employed for several years in the whole- 
sale millinery houses of Chicago, but three 
years and a half ago she began to write, and 
has since had stories published in the New 
York Sun, the People’s Magazine, Short 
Stories, the Cavalier, the Coming Nation, 
Holland’s Magazine, Young’s Magazine, the 
Red Book, the Blue Book, the Black Cat. 
and the Chicago News. She also has a 






serial now running in Lieutenant-Governor 
Barratt O’Hara’s Chicago Magazine, and the 
Green Book will soon bring out one of her 
stories. Miss Evans says that this doesn’t 
sound interesting, but that it has been. 





Henry E. Haydock, whose articles, “ The 
Ruby-throated Humming-bird,” in Country 
Life in America; “ The Phoebe Bird,” in 
Suburban Life ; “ The Chickadee,” in Young 
People ; and “Birds and the Garden,” in 
Farm and Home, have appeared during the 
past year,.is a great lover of birds, and finds 
their companionship a source of continued 
and varied interest at his home on Long 
Island. Mr. Haydock is also a writer of short 
stories, which have appeared in Collier’s, 
the Ladies’ World, Pennsylvania Grit, the 
New York Evening Mail, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Boys’ World, and the American 


Boy. He has won prizes in competition 
with the stories, “The Winning Touch- 
down,” published in Golden Days, “An 


Automobile Adventure,” in the American 
Home, and “The Blue Ribbon,” in Poultry 
Success. His farm and poultry articles have 
appeared in the Farm Journal, Farm and 
Home, the Orange Judd Weeklies, the New 
York Tribune Farmer, Successful Farming, 
the Country Gentleman, the National Stock- 
man and Farmer, the Fruit Grower, the 
American Poultry Advocate, and other pub- 
lications. 


Clara Odell Lyon, author of the story, 
“The Strategy of Hezekiah John,” pub- 
lished in Lippinecott’s for March, has for 
some time been writing rhymes and jingles, 
with an occasional story for children, which 
have appeared in such magazines as the 
Outlook, the Woman’s Home Companion, 
the Youth’s Companion, and St. Nicholas. 
Quite a number of her verses and stories 
have been used on the Children’s Page of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, as well as a number 
of fairy tales which she translated from the 
Spanish. Her first attempt at publication 
was a story sent to the editor of the Ep- 
worth Herald. She allowed a day for going, 
a day for the reading, a day for coming — 
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three days, or four, at the most —and then 
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she would know. But days slipped into 
weeks until a month had passed and she had 
received no word, and she concluded the 
story was not even worth returning. A 
year later a friend told her that she had 
just read a story of hers. “ Where ?” she 
said, astonished. “In the Epworth Herald.” 
So she sent a letter of inquiry, and the 
answer came, enclosing check, and saying 
that while return postage had been enclosed 
when the story was offered, the name and 
address was written on the letter only, and 
not on the manuscript, and that the letter 
had been lost. 





Marion Pugh Read, whose story, “ Fancy 
and Fact,” was printed in the Editor’s 
Drawer of Harper’s Magazine for March, 
has been writing but a short time. Her first 
story was a little Quaker tale, “ When 
Silence Was Golden,” which appeared in the 
Christmas number of Harper’s, in 1911, the 
heroine being this same little girl, Caroline 
Spense. Others of the same series wil! 
appear in Harper’s in the near future, and 
a little Quaker story is coming out in the 
July American. These little Quaker settings 
come quite naturally to Miss Read, since she 
was born and brought up in the environment 
of Friends, one of her ancestors, Richard 
Townsend, having come over in the Wel- 
come with William Penn. Miss Read is not 
a Friend herself, although she comes of 
Quaker stock, both of her grandmothers 
being Friends. Her home is no longer in 
Pennsylvania, but in New York city. Since 
leaving college she has spent considerable 
time abroad and on a ranch in the West. 
The Housekeeper last year published three 
of her stories, two of them being Western 
stories. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Carlyle.— The following is a typical Car- 
lyle story. The great Scotchman is quoted 
as saying: — 

“T don’t suppose a man was ever more 
weary of a task than I was o’ my Friedrich. 
It was a good ten years’ work, and from 








the beginning it was vexation o’ the spirit, 
and weariness o’ the flesh. It was a good, 
hard droogery, siftin’ mostly a monstrous 
accumulation 0’ lies, and o’ all the nations 
the Garman lies with most scrupulosity and 
detail, and tryin’ to make a_ consistent 
character of Friedrich out o’ a confused 
mass ©’ endless, conflictin’ detail, and not a 
book among them all with an index. Piles 
on piles o’ rubbish to be dug into, and dug 
through, dirtyin’ yer hands with the dust o’ 
worms, and never findin’ any helpfulness or 
assistance in the work which other men had 
done before ye. I sometimes thought I’d 
ceeve it all up, but by dint o’ regular work 
and exercise I at last got through with it.”— 
Scribner's Magazine. 

Clemens.— Albert Bigelow Paine, in his 
authorized Life of Mark Twain, quotes Mr. 
Clemens as saying: “I like ‘Joan of Arc’ 
best of all my books; and it is the best; 
I know it perfectly well. And besides, it 
furnished me seven times the pleasure 
afforded me by any of the others: twelve 
years of preparation and two years of writ- 
ing. The others needed no preparation, and 
got none.” 

That Mrs. Clemens was her husband’s 
severest editor is instanced by the following 
way in which she dealt with “ Following the 
Equator.” In one of her comments she 
wrote :— 

Page 507. I hate to say it, but it seems 
to me that you go too minutely into par- 
ticulars in describing the feats of the 
aboriginals. I felt it in the boomerang- 
throwing. 

And Clemens just below has written : — 

Boomerang has been furnished with a 
speci?] train—that is, I’ve turned it 
into the “ Appendix.” Will that answer ? 
Page 1,002. I don’t like the shady-prin- 

cipled cat that has a family in every port. 

Then I'll modify him just a little. 

Page 1,020. Ninth line from the top. I 
think some other word would be better 
than “stench.” You have used that pretty 
often. 

But I can’t get it in anywhere. You've 
knocked it out every time. Out it goes 
again. And yet stench is a noble, good 
word. 
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Page 1,038. I hate to have your father 
pictured as lashing a slave boy. 

It's out, and my father is whitewashed. 

Page 1,050. Second line from the bottom, 
change breech-clout. It’s a word that you 
love and I abominate. I would take that and 
“ offal” out of the language. 

You are steadily weakening the Eng- 
lish tongue, Livy. 

Page 1,095. Perhaps you don’t care, but 
whoever told you that the Prince’s green 
stones were rubies told an untruth. They 
were superb emeralds. Those strings of 
pearls and emeralds were famous all over 
Bombay. 

All right, I'll make them’ green 
emeralds, but it loses force. Green 
rubies is a fresh thing. And besides it 


was one of the Prince’s own staff liars 
that told me. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Story of ‘The Broad Highway.”— Re- 
calling his struggles at authorship, before 
his success of “ The Broad Highway” came 
to him, Jeffery Farnol in the course of an 
autobiographical sketch appearing in T. P.’s 
Weekly, says that a large part of that ro- 
mantic novel was written in a dismal studio 
in a building at the corner of Thirty-Eighth 
street and Tenth avenue, New York, where 
he was seeking a precarious livelihood as a 
scene painter. “For two years every mo- 
ment I could snatch from other work I gave 
to my writing, and at the end sent it out 
into the world to try its fortune. It was 
returned from two publishers — the Century 
Co. and the Scribners—with promptitude. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. declined it as ‘too long 
and too English.’ An actor friend — with the 
very best intentions—took it with him to 
Boston, intending to submit it to a firm in 
that city, but forgot all about it, and brought. 
it back at the end of a year unopened. Then 
Il was minded to burn it—it was cumber- 
some, and a disappointment —how great 
only those who have been similarly circum- 
stanced can know. But wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and I decided to send the manuscript 
to my mother, feeling sure that if she, who 
had ever been—and is still—my severest 


critic, thought well of it, something might 
be done with it in England. After carefully 
reading it, fearing her own judgment might 
be prejudiced, she gave it to her old friend, 

Shirley B. Jevons, at that time editor of the 
Sportsman —to whom I subsequently dedi- 
cated the book; and he, seeing virtues in it 
which I fondly hope may» be there, it was 
duly published by Sampson, Low, Marston 
& Co., the only firm it was submitted to 
on this side of the Atlantic.” 

Charles Reade’s Steuggle For Rea gniiion. — 
The London Bookman, in the current num- 
ber, which is complimentary to Charles 
Reade, prints an “account with literature” 
which the famous novelist drew up in 1851 
after he had been struggling with literature 
for twenty years: — 

“Item — My family had brought me up 
and educated me till I was sixteen. 

“Item—I earned my demyship at Mag- 
dalen College, £18 a year, at seventeen. 

“Item— At twenty-one I obtained my 
fellowship, beginning at £250 per annum 
and ultimately rising to £650. 

“Item — Eighteen years devoted to 
study of dramatic art. 

“ Now let us see what I had gained for 
this outlay. 

Item —‘ Ladies’ Battle,’ nil. 

“ Itenr— ‘ Masks and Faces,’ half of £150 
— £75. 

“Item — From Bentley for book of 
Woffington,’ £ 30. 

“In ali, £105. That is to say, about half 
a crown a week for eighteen years — not 
enough to pay for pens, ink, and paper, 
leaving copying and shoe leather out of the 
question.” 

“Good God,” Reade once said, “had it 
not been for the fellowship — which, though 
it bound me to celibacy, preserved me from 
pauperdom —and a mother’s generous help 
I must have been in the workhouse or 
breaking stones on the highway.” 

It was after this long and fruitless ap- 
prenticeship that the writer was by chance 
turned into the path which was to bring 
him recognition finally. It had always been 
his aim to succeed in the dramatic field and 
his endeavors had been in this line, but at 
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the suggestion of Mrs. Seymour, the well- 
known actress appearing in his play, ““ Masks 
and Faces,” he turned the play into the 
novel “ Peg Woffington.” 

Reade then novelized successfully “Christie 
Johnstone” from another of his unsuccessful 
plays. But he still remained faithful to his 
early love and would not regard himself as 
a novelist rather than dramatist until some 
years later. 

It was by accident that he again turned 
to the novel. In 1855 a great sensation 
was holding England in the trial and con- 
viction of the governor of Birmingham jail 
for cruelty to the prisoners in his custody. 
Reade was appalled by the revelations, made 
a study of prison conditions, and wrote “ It 
Is Never Too Late to Mend.” 

It became popular, and the author kept 
steadily on at fiction of the same realistic 
type, having written several such books be- 
fore his great work, “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” appeared in 1861. This book of 
course is of such extraordinary merit, often 
being classed as the finest piece of historical 
fiction in the English language, and second 
in any case only to “Henry Esmond,” that 
it will make the author go down in literary 
history as a one-book man.— New York 
Sun. 

Technique and the Short Story. — The chief 
fault of the short story of commerce can 
be summed up in two words — excessive 
technique. In their effort to put lots of 
technique into their tales, the writers leave 
out everything else. They have no room to 
crowd in observation, character, experience; 
sincerity is seldom to be met with. The 
writers seem to imagine that there is some 
one mould in which alone the “ perfect short 
story’ —vain phrase —can be shaped. 

Technique has reduced the short story to 
a tissue of worn-out conventions. The per- 
sistence of this idea that technique — usually 
identified vaguely with plot and a style —is 
everything is shown in the comments of the 
editor of a current magazine, who intro- 
duces Turgeniev to his readers. In effect, 
he apologizes for Turgeniev; the reader must 
remember that Turgeniev wrote before the 
technique of the short story as we know it 


in America to-day was developed. Doing 
without plot, he was reduced to the necessity 
of gaining his effects largely by truth in 
characterization. What a naive remark! As 
long as this bogy of technique exists how 
shall we develop a literature that is free, 
strong, interpretative, that has the courage 
to reflect life as it is?—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Hint to Young Writers. — Do not repeat. Say 
whatever you have to say in the most 
forceful way you can devise and let that 
suffice. Do not say the same thing over and 
over again. Do not weary the reader by 
the recurrence of the same thought even 
though you vary the form. Constant re- 
iteration of identical ideas, far from adding 
anything to their value, is liable to detract 
therefrom. Do not give the reader the im- 
pression that you are harping on one string. 
Authorities agree that excessive reaffirma- 
tion is a mark of a faulty style. Do not let 
yourself revert again and again to the same 
concept. Avoid repetition. — Life. 


Novels Without Endings. — In the English 
language there are at least six novels which 
have only a beginning. Like the grand- 
father’s clock, “they stop short, never to 
go again,” because the authors died before 
they could finish their works. 

The most famous of these is “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” which some 
critics think would have been Dickens’s 
masterpiece had he lived to finish it. But 
it still remains a mystery in spite of countless 
efforts to solve it. 

Robert Louis Stevenson also left an un- 
finished novel upon which he was engaged 
when death ended his labors. The novel was 
entitled “St. Ives,” but, happily, there was 
more to go upon than in the case of “Edwin 
Drood,” and it is generally admitted that 
Sir Quilter Couch made one of the best 
attempts to finish another man’s novel. 

While everybody knows that Dickens left 
a novel unfinished, few know that his great 
rival, Thackeray, did the same. 

The novelist had just started the Corn- 
hill Magazine, of which the most prominent 
feature was a novel from the editor’s pen, 
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entitled “ Denis Duval,” which he was writ- 
ing month by month as the installments fell 
due. Suddenly he died and the serial was 
but half finished. Fortunately, however, the 
careiul Thackeray had left full notes for the 
development of the story, which was finished 
by Frederick Greenwood. 

Who has not read “Pride and Prejudice” 
and “Sense and Sensibility,” the produc- 
tions of a quiet littke woman named Jane 
Austen? She died when she was in the 
midst of another masterpiece, entitled “ The 
Watsons,” which was found in her desk after 
her death. 

What the world lost when Charlotte Bronté 
died, who can say? For one thing, it missed 
a nameless novel which the gifted author of 
“Jane Eyre” had started. But so little had 
she done on it that none of her successors 
in fiction has had the temerity to attempt 
even to finish it, and it is likely to remain 
an interesting fragment. 

In this respect it may be compared to 
another unfinished work, Edgar Allan Poe’s 
weird story, “ The Narrative of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym.” Who could finish that story? 
It is doubtful whether Poe himself could, 
for he lived eleven years after it was first 
published in its fragmentary condition. — Tit- 
Bits. 

Writing as a Business. — Last week we re- 
ceived the following pathetically desperate 
letter : — 

“ My records show that during the present 
year I have sent you nineteen manuscripts 
at an expense of more than a dollar for 
stamps alone, yet they have all come back 
with persistent regularity. I would very 
much like to know just what kind of material 
you prefer, for I am poor, and if I keep on 
paying out money for stamps and never sell 
any of my articles I shall starve to death 
and die like a rat in a hole, and I know you 
do not want me to do that. Several years 
ago I succeeded in selling you an occasional 
article, and surely I have more ability now 
than J had then. I have tried very hard to 
do some good work for you this year, and 
yet it has not profited me a single penny. 
If you will tell me exactly what you want, I 
know I can do you some acceptable work. 
Certainly God doesn’t want me to starve. 











There must be a living for me, the same as . 
there is for you.” 

Also last week we received this letter : — 

“I know of nothing in all the world so 
calculated to develop the sublime quality of 
patience as becoming an author: Here I 
have been sending you manuscript after 
manuscript, which you have turned down 
with implacable regularity. Have you, in- 
deed, no heart that I may touch? Some of 
the very things you have refused have been 
accepted by some of your contemporaries — 
great papers, too.” 

Last week also brought us several offer- 
ings from a writer who for many years has 
sent us regularly, every week and sometimes 
almost every day, several poems or stories, 
and not one of them has proved acceptable. 
This writer must have spent at least twenty 
dollars in stamps in sending these many 
manuscripts and including stamps for their 
return, and we have spent much more than 
twenty dollars’ worth of our time in examin- 
ing them. And all to no profit. 

That item of an editor’s time is never 
considered by these unlucky writers. They 
think they are ill treated because the editor 
does not accept from them what he does not 
need or want, and pay them for it into the 
bargain. They give him no word of thanks 
for taking the time, out of his busy day, to 
examine manuscripts that he is quite sure, 
before he reads them, he will not find avail- 
able. 

Suppose you were a commercial traveler, 
trying to sell goods to a retailer. You would 
count it a privilege to get access to the 
dealer or his buyer. You would not feel in- 
sulted if he said to you: “The goods you 
offer are not in our line,” or “ We are fully 
supplied, at present, with the kind of goods 
you offer.” You would not think of coming 
back, day after day and week after week ; 
and if you did, you would be turned out of 
doors. Yet the editor’s doors are always 


cordially open to you, his time is at your 
disposal for a sufficient examination of your 
wares, and if he is obliged to return them 
you call him hard-hearted, and ask if he 
wants to let you starve ! 

Writing is a business, not unlike any other 
the writer’s business to 


business. It is 
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bring to the editor what he cannot afford 
to send back. It is not the editor’s business 
to train the writer, to give “him bright sub- 
jects and teach him a bright style. The 
editor could n’t do this, if he would. If an 
editor has brains é¢nough to run a paper, he 
presumably has brains enough to know what 
he wants to put into that paper, and to take 
it when it comes to him; also to send back 
what he does not want to put into the paper, 
or what he has enough of. He isn’t going 
to be browbeaten by any amount of talk 
about what his contemporaries have ac- 
cepted, nor does he dare to buy manuscripts 
out of pity, or friendship, or for any reason 
except that they fit into the needs of his 
paper. 

As for this particular paper, it has enough 
manuscripts accepted and paid for, in most 
departments, to fill it for two years without 
buying another line. The authors of these 
manuscripts have the right to see them in 
print before they die. We could get along 
finely if we did not read an offered manu- 
script for twenty-four months. 

And yet we, like all other editors, are 
continually on the lookout for what is better 
than,anything we have—brighter, wiser, more 
pointed, more informing, closer in touch with 
the times. There is always room for a short 
story of exceptional brilliancy and helpful- 
ness, for a poem of real beauty and strength, 
for a brief essay of freshness and vivacity, 
for a descriptive article containing original 
observations and striking facts on a worth- 
while subject. In the hope of finding these 
we are glad every week to wade through 
scores of manuscripts that are no better than 
we have on hand by the dozen, and usually 
nowhere near so good. Any writer that can 
furnish them is sure of a welcome; and one 
who finds out, by thorough trial, that he can- 
not furnish them, would better turn his 
energies into some more profitable channel. 
— Amos R. Wells, in the Christian Endeavor 
World. 
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{Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
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Boox-PvusLisHiInG AnD Its Present TENDENCIES. 
George P. Brett. Atlantic for April. 

Reatism AND Reatity 1N Fiction. William Lyon 
Phelps. Century for April. 

Ox tHE Two Kinps oF Reporters. Simeon 
Strunsky. Open Letters, Century for April. 
ARNOLD Bennett’s Book ON THE UNITED StaTESs. 
W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, in Harper's 
Magazine for April. 

Romance. Editor’s Study, Harper’s Magazine for 
April. 

LeTreRsS AND JourRNALS oF CHARLES Extot Nor- 
ton. Scribner’s for April. 

THACKERAY AND Fietpinc. Frederick S. Dickson. 
North American Review for April. 

On tHE Privitece or Rearists. Helen Sard 
Hughes. North American Review for April. 
GoeTHE AND THE CueEmists. Professor Roy Temple 
House. Popular Science Monthly for April. 

SHAKSPERE AS AN Economist. Professor Henry W. 
Farnam. Yale Review for April. 

DaNTE AS THE INSPIRER OF ITALIAN PATRIOTISM. 
William Roscoe Thayer. Yale Review for April. 
Suaxspere Himsetr. Brander Matthews. Bookman 
for April. 

Joun Bvurrovens. With frontispiece portrait. 
Charles S. Olcott. Home Progress for April. 
Lovisa Atcortr’s Great FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 
(R. W. Emerson). Ariadne Gilbert. St. Nicholas 
for April. 

Arthur Conan Doyte. With portraits. A. St. 
John Adcock. Strand for April. 

Joaguin Mitter. With portrait. American Review 
of Reviews for April. 

Lirerature A Fine Art. R. A. Scott-James. 
English Review for April. 

Larcapio Hearn: A Frencn Estimate. Michael 
Monahan. Forum for March. 

Tue Mopet or tHe LeatHer Stocxinc TALes. 
James Routh. Modern Language Notes for March. 
MisceL_tangous Notes on Poe. Killis Campbell. 
Modern Language Notes for March. 

Tue “Snort Story” Writer. Maud Doubell. 
Author (London) for March. 

Smaxspere Documents. Dr. Paul Carus. Open 
Court for March. 

Tue Lerr-Hanpep Bacon. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Open Court for March. 

Georce Merepita: Freetxinxer. G. W. Foote. 
English Review for March. 

J. M. Synce. Lady Gregory. English Review for 
March. 

Tue Datry Newspaper. Louis Wiley. National 
Printer-Journalist for March. 

Wuen I Was a Reporter. (By a civil engineer.) 
National Printer-Journalist for March. 

Tue Creator oF “Somewmere Ese” (Avery 
Hopgood). With portrait. Bennett Chapple. National 
Magazine for March. 
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To.tstoy. Francis Gribble. 
Review for February. 
AMERICAN CARICATURE. 


Eastern and Western 


Bellman for March 1. 


Lapy Grecory. With portrait. Beiman for 
March 8. 

Tennyson’s Successor (Alfred Noyes). Nathan 
‘Haskell Doie. Bellman for March 15. 

Avtrrep Noyes. With portrait. Bellman for 
March 15. 

Tue AutHor or Atice (“ Lewis Carroll”). With 


portrait. Randolph Edgar. 
Tue Poverty oF Poets. 
for March 29. 
Joaguin Miter. Outlook for March 1. 
Tre Work oF A War CORRESPONDENT. 
for March 29. 


Bellman for March 22. 
Richard Burton. Bellman 


Outlook 


_ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Walter H. Page, editor of the World’s 
Work, has. accepted the ambassadorship to 
the Court of St. James, London. 

“Mary Antin” is the wife of A. W. 
Graban, a Columbia University professor. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co. has published 
John Muir’s autobiography, “My Boyhood 
and Youth,” which covers the naturalist’s 
childhood in Scotland and his early years 


and struggles for education in Western 
America. 
The fourth and fifth volumes of John 


Bigelow’s reminiscences are coming out this 
spring. 

A third volume of Horace Traubel’s 
“With Walt Whitman in Camden” is 
coming from the press of Mitchell Kennerly. 


Mitchell Kennerly announces a character 
study of Joseph Pulitzer by Alleyne Ireland. 


Professor Max Eastman of Columbia Uni- 
sersity deals with “ Enjoyment of Poetry” 
in a book just issued by the Scribners. 


Smith & Elder are to publish a new life 
of Jane Austen, based on the memoir by 
J. E. Austen-Leigh, the letters published by 
Lord Brabourne, and other family docu- 
ments, some of them never before published. 
The book is written by two members of 
Jane Austen’s family, W. Austen-Leigh and 
R. Austen-Leigh. 


“Henrik Ibsen: Poet, 


Mystic. and 


Moralist,” by Henry Rose, is announced by 
Fifield of London. 





Mr. Escott’s book “Anthony Trollope : 
H{is Work, Associates, and Originals,” 
be awaited with interest. 

The joint house of Routledge & Sons and 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. is to 
publish “A Tennyson Concordance” by 
Arthur E. Baker, covering Tennyson’s 
poetical and dramatic works, and containing 


approximately 150,000 references or quota- 
tions. 


will 


Harry Snell, the Labor Socialist candidate 
for Huddersfield, has been selected to pre- 
pare the authorized life story of W. T. Stead. 


“Literary Influences in Colonial News- 
papers ” is the title of a comprehensive sur- 
vey made by Elizabeth Christine Cook and 
issued in the Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature. 


Winthrop Ames of Boston, formerly 
director of the New Theatre in New York, 
and now manager of the Little Theatre, 
New York, has announced a prize of $10,000 
for the best play by an American author 
submitted before August 15. No limitations 
as to the type of play are imposed, except 
that it must be of a length to make a full 
evening’s entertainment, and must not be a 
translation, adaptation, or musical comedy. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal offers $1,250 in 
five prizes for the best articles offered 
before July 1 on “ Why I Wanted My Wife 
to Be My Wife.” No manuscript should 
exceed 3,000 words, and no manuscripts will 
be returned. 

Two prizes of $100 each are offered by 
the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, one to be awarded for the 
best argument against woman suffrage, not 
more than 500 words in length, submitted 
by a city girl or woman, and the other for 
the best argument submitted by a country 
girl or woman. The arguments should be 
sent to the “Essay Committee” of the 
national association, at 35 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York city. 

The London Bookman in its February 
number announces a twenty-one-guinea prize 
poem competition, and promises to print in 
a special supplement a large selection of the 
pieces sent in by competitors. 
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Manuscripts offered in competition for the 
$10,000 prize to be awarded at the conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to be held in Los Angeles in 1915, for 
the best opera by an American composer, 
should be sent before June 1, 1914, to Mrs. 
Jason Walker, Memphis, Tennessee, who will 
transmit them anonymously to the judges. 

The new editor of The Smart Set, Willard 
Huntington Wright, declares that a great 
number of manuscripts submitted to maga- 
zines are rejected because of the timid and 
puritanical policies of those magazines, and 
that he is after the best stories which are 
being written to-day, and is willing to pub- 
lish them, no matter what their themes. 
“We want every efficient author in America 
to know,” he says, “that if he has a story 
which he feels he must write, no matter 
what the theme may be, it will find an out- 
let, provided that story is a sincere and com- 
mendable piece of work ; and manuscripts 
will be read and passed upon promptly, pay- 
ment being made weekly for all accepted 
material.” 

The Southern Woman’s Magazine (Nash- 
ville) is a new monthly, published by a 
stock company, of which Robert L. Burch, 
editor of the Merchant and Manufacturer, 
and for years identified with publishing, is 
the head. , 

The publishers of Modern Priscilla have 
bought the Home Needlework Magazine 
from the Florence Publishing Company, 
Florence, Mass. Home Needlework will be 
continued as an individual publication. 

The monthly magazine Every Where, 
founded in 1894 by Will Carleton, who was 
editor of the magazine until his death last 
December, has made an assignment. The 
liabilities will not exceed $3,000, and the 
nominal assets are about the same, mostly 
in copyrights. 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine has gone into 
the hands of a receiver. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart says that her 
novels, short stories, and plays have brought 
her more than $200,000 in royalties in the 
last seven years. 


The Metropolitan advertises that it paid 
Richard Harding Davis $1,500 for his short 
story “The Miracle of Las Palmas,” pub- 
lished complete in the April number. 


The Committee on Research Institute is 
collecting information about bibliographical 
material and indexes kept in manuscript by 
libraries and individuals. Any who have 
such material in their possession or know 
of the whereabouts of any are requested to 
communicate with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Aksel G. S. Josephson, care of the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 


In the March Bookman (New York) 
Algernon Tassin has the first of a series of 
articles dealing with the problem of how 
to write and make a living. 

The Book News Monthly for March is 
an A. S. M. Hutchinson number. It includes 
an “appreciation” by Norma Bright Carson 
of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, a brother of 
Hilaire Belloc. 

William W. Ellsworth has been elected 
president of the Century Company, to suc- 
ceed the late Frank H. Scott. Ira H. 
Brainerd has been elected vice-president, and 
Douglas Z. Doty, liberary adviser to the 
company, secretary. 

The estate of Frank H. Scott, late presi- 
dent of the Century Company, is valued at 
$36,015, of which $11,263 is life insurance. 
His library was appraised at $175. His 
holdings in the company, with which he had 
been connected for forty-two years, con- 
sisted of twenty-nine shares of a value of 
$14,500. 

Joaquin Miller left no will. His real estate 
in the Sierras is valued at $75,000. 

Jane Marsh Parker died at Los Angeles 
March 13, aged seventy-six. 

William Hale White (“Mark Ruther- 
ford”) died in England March 15, aged 
eighty-four. 

Charles Wells Moulton died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., March 17, aged fifty-three. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Newton Hallock died at 
Flatbush, N. Y., March 24, aged seventy- 
nine. 








